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THIS WEEK: edition, £200. The note calls it “this 
Cullompton: Parson and People... .. 508 extremely rare three-volume novel,” and 
York Revisited .. .. ..  «..  «.. Sil refers, of course, to its first appearance. The 
The Northern Family of Lumley... .. 515 story is one of the most popular in the 
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Memorabilia 








IN these days of frequent changes and 

collapses a hundred-year-old name is 
worth notice. We receive with pleasure a 
Catalogue commemorating the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the firm of Bernard 
Quaritch, 1847-1947. It begins with a 
portrait study of the founder by his 
daughter. He started at the age of 9 in 
Heiligenstadt on Greek, French and Latin, 
and at 23 came to London, where his per- 
tinacity, strength of mind and body and 
devotion to old books won him a name now 
for many years unequalled in the world of 
old books. He was never afraid of buying 
on a princely scale and was a leading figure 
in many famous dispersals of libraries. The 
Catalogue, as befits the occasion, is full of 
splendours and rarities and liberally pro- 
vided with illustrations. One of these shows 
the title - page of FitzGerald’s Omar 
Khayyam, which Quaritch published in 
1859 and, finding it unwanted, offered it 
fora penny. In 1929 a copy was bought 
at auction by the present firm for £1,410. 
Several other famous authors appear here: 
Shakespeare in the Second Folio, bound in 
contemporary calf with the title in the very 
tare third state, 1632, £700; Scott in a collec- 
tion of 15 letters, mostly referring to the 
collapse of his fortunes, bound by Riviére, 
£350; Surtees in Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jolli- 
ties, the second edition with coloured plates 
by Alken, 1843, £220; and Mrs. Henry 

ood in East Lynne, three volumes, first 


language, added long since to the stage by 
travelling companies of players and later to 
the cinema. 

A fine portrait of Tiberius from Les 
Douze Caesars en Mignatures, about 1510, 
which shows what the French can do with 
illuminated MSS., is priced at £1,250. A 
page is unusually occupied by a portrait of 
the block-cutter in the New Kreiiterbiich of 
Leonard Fuchs, who gave his name to the 
Fuchsia. This herbal of 1543, £295, is 
famous for the perfect collaboration be- 
tween the author and his draughtsmen. The 
illustrations, we note, were on so generous 
a scale that the plants had often to be 
curved to get them in. A striking portrait 
of Goya is reproduced from a folio of g0 
etchings of his, £300. Among the Horae 
that according to the Paris use supplies a 
particularly charming view of morning 
prayer by Geoffrey Tory, 1524-5, £650. We 
note two feasts of colour in the illuminated 
MSS, but what strikes us most is the admir- 
able page of type from Augustine’s De 
Civitate Dei, 1467, £1,900. Beautifully clear, 
it is simplex munditiis, indeed, and no 
wonder it was used as a model by St. John 
Hornby, a leading printer of choice books. 


"THE first detailed biography of a famous 
Quaker who is given an important 
place in the Society of Friends’ Book of 
Discipline has been written by Emily Moore. 
Her forthcoming book, Travelling with 
Thomas Story, marks the bicentenary of the 
publication of Thomas Story’s own Journal 
in 1747. Story, whose life from beginning 
to end was brimful of fascinating incidents, 
was so anxious that future generations 
should follow his spiritual development and 
experiences that he left a legacy that his 
Journal might be published. Every Friends’ 
Meeting and many individuals of that period 
possessed a copy—a volume of such size 
that, even if still available in some meetings, 
would be beyond the power of many to 
read. Emily Moore quotes the salient epi- 
sodes and experiences as told by Thomas 
Story himself, but includes new material dis- 
covered by her own research regarding his 
personal affairs, both in the British Isles and 
America, that have been little, if ever, known 
to any of this age. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





CULLOMPTON: THE PARSON AND 
THE PEOPLE 


(Concluded from page 468) 


PREBENDARY JOHN GERRARD DAVIS, 
M.A. (Cantab.), 1887-1892 


AND so we reach the last of a long line of 

vicars, of varying gifts and characteris- 
tics, some young and some old, some married 
men with large families, some bachelors, and 
three ejected from their living, under whose 
spiritual ministrations the destinies of a typi- 
cal English market town were guided for a 
thousand years. They were not so dissimilar 
from the twenty thousand other clergy of the 
Church of England through the centuries, 
the human instruments by whose labours 
the genius and characteristics of the National 
Church was built up. And the interest of 
such a story as these pages have faithfully 
endeavoured to unfold (if interest there has 
been), lies in this, that all history is ultimately 
a faithful record of the lives and actions of 
real people, most of them ordinary people, 
and truth is stranger and more interesting 
than fiction. England has had her outstand- 
ing men of genius and brilliance, but the 
history of the English People is the history 
of the ordinary men and women of the 
British race, without whose faithful follow- 
ing, the most brilliant leader can achieve 
nothing. 

Those whose lives were cast in Cullomp- 
ton, who ministered within its Church, 
owned and farmed its manors and estates, 
sold in its shops, and signed the records and 
minutes in its old Parish Account Book and 
Vestry books, lived through these years that 
saw the formation of our political constitu- 
tion, the reform and growth of the Church, 
and the building of the British Empire. They 
did their bit just where they were; none of 
them would have dreamed that he was 
thereby a maker of history, that one day a 
book would record his name and days—yet 
so it is. They have left their memorial upon 
the earth, and it is for us, too, so to serve 
our day and generation, that by the grace of 
God we may have this entry made of us in 
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a far more enduring ledger than an old 
Churchwarden’s book, or a parish history— 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I wil] 
make thee ruler over many things. Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Of Prebendary Davis, made a Prebendary 
of Exeter in 1885, we may well epitomise the 
contents of this series in the remark that ina 
full life he covered many things, and at the 
no-great-age of 58 he fell asleep at Cullomp- 
ton Vicarage. 

Born at Dorchester on September 27, 
1834, the son of John and Jane Davis, 
educated at Dorchester Grammar School 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
became a scholar, Prebendary Davis gradu- 
ated in 1857, was ordained the next year to 
a title at St. Mary’s, Weymouth (1858-1860), 
and then served successively as curate of 
Holy Trinity, Dorchester, his home town 
(1860-1867), curate of St. Stephen and St. 
Mary in Exeter (1867-1869), Rector of 
St. Lawrence, Exeter (1869-1876), Rector of 
Allhallows, Goldsmith Street (1875-1876), 
Rector of Holy Trinity, Exeter, and Chaplain 
of Wynwards Hospital (1876-1887), Prebend- 
ary of Exeter from 1885, and Rural Dean of 
(Christianity) Exeter (1884-1886). Beloved 
by all who knew him, he died at Cullompton 
November 22, 1892, and was buried in 
St. Leonard’s Cemetery, Exeter, in 1892. His 
grave is adorned by the following monv- 
ment: 

Sacred to the memory of John Gerrard 

Davis, Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar 

of Cullompton, who fell asleep in Jesus. 

November 22nd, 1892. Aged 58. 


THE CHURCHYARD AND THE BURIALS 
OF THE DEAD 

The level of the Churchyard, which 
according to the Parish apportionment of 
1839 with the site of the Church. itself 
measures 2,783 square yards, is considerably 
higher than the road outside the walls. This, 
of course, is due to the fact that the dead 
were commonly buried without coffins; at 
the eastern end the level is as much as five 
feet higher than the road, which runs round 
three sides of the graveyard. When the new 
public cemetery was opened on the hillside 
above the Tiverton Road in 1855, the 
Churchyard was closed against further 
burials. It has recently been most beautifully 
levelled, and the grass is cut weekly with 
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an Atco mower, producing the effect of one 
of the most beautiful and well-cared-for 
yards in the Diocese. 

The main entrance to the Churchyard was 
for many hundreds of years at the south- 
west corner, and a stone wall six feet high, 
rising to seven feet at the eastern end sur- 
rounds the yard, built in 1730. The site of 
the market and of the Parish Fairs was 
immediately outside the Churchyard, and 
a stone cross stood outside the present 
§.W. Gate for centuries, now removed. A 
mortuary house, “to be built as com- 
modious as possible, in the same place 
where formerly such a mortuary house stood 
in the Churchyard,” was erected by order 
of the Vestry in 1763, but of this also no 
remains now exist, and it was probably 
removed when the new cemetery was 
opened. 

Almost certainly the Churchyard is much 
older than the Church itself,’ for a Christian 
cemetery in olden times always preceded the 
building of the church. The Church itself 
is not central to the yard, but stands much 
nearer to the northern boundary—a feature 
common to most churchyards, in order 
that the shadow of the building might 
fall clear of the graves. Ashphalt paths 
run round the building, and to the S.W. 
entrance, and to the new and main Western 
entrance. There is no evidence whether 
there was ever a Lych-gate; iron-wrought 
gates were erected in the eighteenth century 
at the two main entrances, and also at the 
N.E. entrance, which leads into the Vicar- 
age. Formerly a stile, or a “ hatch,” stood 
there. 
cf. 1671. Pd Christopher Board for Tymber 

& makeinge ye Church Hatch (i.e. 


gate) 04. 00. 00. 
1730. Pd for a new style on the south side 
of the Churchyard 10s. 


Yew trees were planted in 1775 against 
the north (which adjoins the vicarage lands) 
and against the south boundary walls, and 
remain to this day. Almost certainly there 
were yew trees from earliest times growing 
in the Churchyard, and in Saxon times the 
presence of a venerable yew was sometimes 
the reason for the choice of a particular spot 
for a cemetery.? Most ancient churches have 
such yew trees growing in their churchyards 


' Medieval England. p. 28 ff. 
m a lole in Gentleman's Magazine. 1836. pp. 
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or on their church towers,’ for some or all 
of the following reasons: 


(i) As an emblem of the Resurrection, 
and of Immortality, from its “ perpetual 
verdure.” 


(ii) As a protection for the windows of 
the Church from wind and storm. 


(iii) As a substitute for “ Palm Branches ” 
used during the medieval period in the Palm 
Sunday procession.‘ 


(iv) To provide materials for bows, which 
before the invention of gunpowder were the 
chief offensive weapon of the English archers 
and soldiers. The bow decided the battle of 
Crecy in 1415. 


“The warlike yew, by which, more than the 
lance, 

The strong-armed English spirits con- 

quered France.”* 

In 1455 during the period of the Wars of 
the Roses, Henry VI ordered that “all 
persons under 60 years of age must provide 
themselves with bows and arrows.”* Thus 
for poor people, the yews growing in the 
churchyards enabled a bow to be cut and 
fashioned without any expense. 

The Churchyard is the freehold of the 
incumbent of the Parish. But he is not 
allowed to cut down any of the yew trees 
growing there, except for the necessary 
repairs to the Chancel.’ 

In olden times the dead were always 
buried without coffins. The wording of the 
Burial Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer (1552) never uses the word coffin: it 
is always the “corpse” or the “body” as 
in the rubric “then earth shall be cast upon 
the body.”* In the seventeenth century it 
became the custom for each Parish to pro- 
vide a shell or coffin, in which the corpse 
should be laid to be carried to the grave, 
when it was then lifted out and lowered into 
the grave in its shroud, which was often 
wrapped round with strips of canvas, some- 
times termed “ swaddling clothes.”* Coffins, 





3 Note.—At Culmstock, eight miles from Cullompton, an 
ancient yew grows upon the top of the Church Tower! 

*On Palm Sunday, the usual procession before “* mass ”’ 
went outside the church, and round the churchyard, bearing 
palms which had previously been blessed. The reserved sacra- 
ment was carried round under a canopy. See Dr. J. C. Cox's 
Churchwardens Accounts, p. 253. 

5 W. Browne. 1625. A Devonshire poet. 

* 33 Henry VI. c. 9. 

* Hook. Church Dictionary. Cripps’ Law of Church and 
Clergy, p. 240 ff. 

* Dr. J. C. Cox’s Parish Registers, p. 120. 

* Ibid, p. 121. 
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made of oak or deal, became general after 
the eighteenth century. 

Owing to the depressed state of the 
woollen trade, an Act was passed in 1666,'° 
which provided that no shroud or coffin 
lining might be made of any other material, 
save sheep’s wool, and another act followed 
in 1677" making it compulsory for the 
Parson to keep a Register of all burials in 
woollen. 

A bier for carrying the corpse to the 
Church was originally called a “fertor” or 
“ fertur,” from the Latin “ ferere,” and later 
a hearse. But a hearse or “herse” was 
originally a wooden framework for holding 
candles, which was placed over the corpse, 
resting upon the fertor or bier.’? Over it 
was placed the pall, or “paul,” which 
belonged to the Church. The word “hearse ” 
mever occurs in the Parish Accounts; the 
importance of the pall may be judged from 
the frequent references therein made to the 
purchase of a new one, or the mending of 
the old. Cf.: 

1737. Pd for a new bier for carrying the 
dead 1 


1678. Pd for a black cloth, and 

making it a ie 
1689. Pd for a Blacke Clothe for 

ye Buryalls 29 0 
1693. Pd for the black cloth, and 

for making TT 
1710. Pd for mending the buriall 

cloth 1 0 
1720. Pd for making the burial 

cloth 5 
1739. Pd John Lock for mending 

the Burial Cloth 2 6 
1749. Pd for mending the Pall 

lining 11 
1752. Pd for linnen and thread to 

mend the Paul 1 0 


How elaborate this Pall and its linings and 
tassels were can be judged from the accounts 
of 1707, which demonstrate that then, as 
now, there was much popular affection 
shown at a burial. 


1707. Pd Peter Parsons for mak- 
ing the pall 09 0 
Expenses about the Buriall 
cloth 0 211 


Pd towards the buriall cloth 


and tassells 2.0. 0 





3° 18 Charles IT. c. iv. 
13 30 Charles II. c. iii. 
49 Dr. J. C. Cox’s Churchwardens’ Accounts, p. 170. 
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Pd for once ounce of gold 
thread 0 
Pd towards the black cloth 1 
Making a total for this elaborate 
pall of £317 § 
Poor people were buried at the expense 
of the Parish, and no charge made by the 
sexton for tolling the “ Passing Bell” or 
“Knell” on their behalf, while the Over- 
seers Accounts during the eighteenth cen- 
tury contain frequent annual items such as 
the following: 


Pd to James Drew for coffins 7 11 0 


Burials within the Church itself were 
frequent during the fifteenth century and 
onwards until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The desire to possess a pew in 
church under which one day to be buried, 
and the medieval practice of rich men to 
build their own chancel or chantry on to 
their parish church in which the various 
members of their family and their des- 
cendants should be buried (cf. John Lane, 
buried at the East End of the Lane 
Chantry, and some ten members of the More 
family within the More Chantry), finally 
filled every available corner within the 
church with graves, while Parsons of the 
Parish were buried within the Sanctuary.” 
During the nineteenth century specially con- 
structed vaults were fashioned for the 
leading families, both outside as well as 
inside the church. The poor, and those who 
possessed no sittings, were buried in the 
Churchyard. Thus the aisles of the Church 
are covered with interesting and well-pre- 
served floor-stones. The expenditure on 
funerals was often enormous, both before 
as well as after the Reformation." 

“Pit Money” as it was often termed, or 
payment for burial within the Church, was 
such an easy way of adding to the church 
funds, that it was doubtless often en- 
couraged by the Churchwardens. Thus: 
1609. Item received of John Davie for the 

Buryall of his Mother in the Church 

vjs. viijd. 
Item received of Phillipp Clapp for 
the Buryall of his sonne and daugh- 
ter in the Church xiijs. iiijd. 
Item received of Robte Pearce for the 





13 cf. The gravestones of the Rev. John Webber (buried 
1480), Richard Peck (1637), William Skinner (1643), John 
Templer (1829). 

14 cf. Will of John More; the modern habit of expensive 
wreaths, 
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Buryall of his mother in the Church 
the sume of vjs. viijd. 

1670. Rec flor buryinge of Ladneeke Little 
John in Church 6d, 8d. 
Rec ffor Buryinge of Mr. John Saffin 
in Church 6s. 8d. 
Rec for Buryinge of Mrs. Rachill 
Lange in Church 6s. 8d. 

1679. Rec of Jno Warren for buryinge his 
Kinswoman in the Church 6s. 8d. 

1684. Rec for seven graves in the Church 
at 6s. 8d. a grave £2 6s. 8d. 

1725. Recd for Antho Codner and his 
wife’s grave 13s. 4d. 

1752. Recd of Thos Bilbie for Breaking the 
Ground in ye Church 6s. 8d. 

Six shillings and eight pence was the sum 
paid, and there are about four to six such 
items each year for intra-church burials. 
But occasionally the sum differed for the 
following cause: 

1670. Rec for buryinge of Henry Black- 
more in the Church, allowance for 
makeing up of the seat under which 
he lyeth 4s. 10d. 

Otherwise it seems to have been part of 
the Churchwarden’s duty to pay the sexton 
for making up the grave and seats again. cf: 
1609. Item pd for the covering of 3 graves 

and for lyme ijs. 

1675. pd Peter Palmer for Couvringe two 
graves in Church, (viz) ye Wido 
Claskes and Mr. George Prowse 

2s. 6d. 

These illustrations reveal how general the 
practice was, and also suggest how detri- 
mental to the order and decency of the 
church, and to the health of the worshippers. 
It must frequently have happened after an 
interment that weeks elapsed before the 
earth was replaced and sunk to its right level, 
a memorial stone placed over it, and before 
the seating or pew could be replaced. The 
sanitary objections to intra-mural burials 
are too obvious to need any elaboration. 
Parish churches became at times virtual 
“pest-houses,” and the worship of God a 
primary cause for the outbreak of disease 
and plague. No wonder so many of the 
Parsons of the Parish died young. 

Suicides, and excommunicated persons, 
and those who died unbaptised were from 
the earliest times refused Christian burial. 
But under the canons of King Egbert of 
A.D.740, and repeated at later dates, a suicide 
was defined as one who had thus acted by 
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any fault, thus by inference excluding any 
who had taken their own lives in a fit of 
frenzy or madness. Suicides were generally 
buried at the cross-roads, but Christian 
charity frequently allowed the burial of such 
in the Churchyard, and there are several 
instances of the burial of such in our 
Churchyard. Cf.: 

1608. Thomas Lawrence, who kilde him- 
self with a reaphook, was burried ye 
30 Aprell. 

Johan Hellier, Wid: being drowned 
in a marle pit by mischance, was 
buried Dec 27. 


1618. 


1623. Thomas Saunders, who was killed by 
the mischaunce of a gun, was buried 
31 Aug. 

1682. Oliver Parker, excommunicat: his 
sonne made his grave, and buried 
him. March XVII. 1682. 

1684. William Hill, supposed to be 


drowned, burried Aprell ye 7th. 
G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


YORK REVISITED 


ORK CHURCHES—like those at Exeter 
—like those of the City of London 
itseli—have long afforded a casus belli 
between the utilitarian and the archaeolo- 
gist. The battle began as long ago as the 
time of the Reformation, when sixteen out 
of forty-one of them were pulled down ‘at 
one fell swoop,’ c. 1585, whilst a seventeenth 
(St. Andrews), which still remains, was dese- 
crated by conversion to a dwelling-house. 
Of the twenty-four that then escaped, 
St. Crux, though possessed of a brick tower 
that was attributed, I do not know on what 
authority, to Wren, was ruthlessly destroyed 
in 1886, whilst Christ Church has more re- 
cently disappeared. The site of the former 
church was oddly utilized for the erection 
of a small parish room, in which are now 
housed its ancient monuments. One would 
have thought that the old building might 
have been preserved for the same purpose, 
unless, perhaps, a small slice of the ground 
on which it stood was coveted for the 
widening of the street; otherwise it would 
seem to have been as irrational a proceeding 
as building the tombs of the prophets, after 
slaying them! The latter church stood at 
the meeting-point of seven roads, and so 
served to divide the traffic; although dis- 
used for many years it was a distinct asset 
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amongst the architectural amenities of the 
city; it is hard to see how it did any harm 
to anybody; and it was sometimes claimed, 
though perhaps on rather slender evidence, 
as the earliest Christian site in York. A 
still more determined attack was threatened 
c. 1931, when the old churches of St. John’s, 
Micklegate, of St. Saviour, of St. Mary’s, 
Bishophill, Senior (though it has been 
claimed for it that “few churches in York 
would so admirably repay a careful and 
conservative restoration”), and of St. 
Michael’s, Spurriergate (though including 
“the torso of a good late 12th cent. 
church, with interesting trans. arcades”), 
seemed for the nonce “to swift destruction 
doomed.” Again, St. Helen’s, with a re- 
markably interesting and rare example of 
an octagonal tower, or towerlet, perched on 
the top of a high open arch that frames 
west window and west doorway alike— 
though not without a parallel in York itself 
at the church of St. Michael-le-Belfry— 
was fiercely menaced in 1910; whilst the 
much humbler edifice of Holy Trinity, 
Goodramgate, which was also under fire in 
1931, stood more than half-deserted, more 
than half-dilapidated and ominously drip- 
ping with wet! Of all the six members of 
this unhappy group St. Saviour’s would 
perhaps have been least missed. None, 
however, could really well be spared in 
view of the over-riding truth that York 
churches are best considered as a single, 
closely related whole. None of them by 
itself is outstanding as an architectural 
monument: here is no St. Peter Mancroft, 
no Boston, no Grantham, no St. Mary Red- 
cliffe. But as a body, in their possession of 
certain peculiar structural features, that are 
rare, or scattered, or perhaps altogether 
absent elsewhere—of a buttress that in its 
upper stage becomes detached, save where 
it is tied to the main fabric by a slight hori- 
zontal process; of arcades that are innocent 
of capitals; of towers that are engaged in- 
side the aisles, and that are occasionally 
eccentric in themselves; and of a pierced, or 
open, crenellation that is found again on 
the Minster—as well as by their frequent 
omission of a chancel arch, and above all, 
perhaps, by their not infrequent mutilation, 
and of their strange atmosphere, if not of 
actual dilapidation, at any rate of a battered 
and extreme old age, they help to invest this 
very ancient city—this “altera Roma,” as 
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Alcuin called it—with a strange, accumula- 
tive feeling of highly individualized antiquity 
that is probably felt here more profoundly 
than at any other ancient city in the 
kingdom. 

Although, however, it has seemed neces- 
sary for the purpose of this essay to begin 
with these slight preparatory remarks, my 
immediate object in writing is more imme- 
diately specific. A day spent recently in 
York, which I had not seen for years, 
enables me to put on record a few up-to- 
date facts in connection with its churches 
and otherwise that seem worthy of 
preservation, and that may even have some 
slight value for future ages, York, as is 
well known, was “ blitzed "—though on the 
whole, and very luckily, not severely, during 
the recent war; and there are also other 
changes that call for commemoration— 
the great Minster, the unrivalled walls, the 
priceless gates, the splendid ruins of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, the unique shell-keep of 
its castle, the wonderful collection of Roman 
and mediaeval antiquities in the Museum of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, have 
all, I think, emerged scatheless from the 
ordeal. The only serious losses, so far as 
I could discover from a survey that was 
necessarily rather superficial, are the partial 
destruction by incendiary bombs of the 
Guildhall, built by the Corporation, in con- 
junction with the Trade Guild of St. Chris- 
topher, in 1446, and of the church of 
St. Martin-le-Grand, in Coney Street. The 
Guildhall consisted of a nave and aisles, 
divided by wooden arcades, in six bays, and 
resting on stone bases. The building has 
been completely “ gutted,” and the arcades, 
of course, are gone, though their stone bases 
still remain, together with the tracery of the 
windows. It ought to be quite easy to 
restore it, and this, we believe, will be done. 
Here, then, is little cause for weeping: the 
stained glass in the windows was all modern. 
Much more deplorable is the wrecking of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand (known to have been 
rebuilt in 1443, and partly by the bequest of 
a former vicar, Robert Semur), which was 
possibly, with St. Michael-le-Belfry (1525- 
c. 1536), one of the two handsomest churches 
in the city. I obtained access to the ruined 
interior through the cottage of the verger, 
which, oddly enough, seems also once to 
have served as the vestry of the church. 
Built on the late Perpendicular plan of the 
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“aisled parallelogram,” and without any 
structural chancel, the main outside fabric 
of the church remains, including the rather 
striking tower (placed, oddly, at the west 
end of the south aisle), the south porch, 
the eastern half of the south clearstorey, the 
complete tracery of the west window, and 
the still upright mullions (though the 
mullions only) of the east. Internally, how- 
ever, the columns of the north arcade have 
been terribly corroded by the flames, the 
fierceness of which was so intense that it also 
destroyed the adjacent house on the oppo- 
site side of Coney Street. The bells remain 
where they have fallen, in the basement of 
the tower, but I am told that all are cracked. 
The roofs, of course, are gone. It would, 
however, I believe, be easy to restore the 
ruin, though the cost of doing so, at least 
at the present day, is so prohibitive that no 
decision, I think, has been made in that 
direction for the moment. It is much to be 
hoped that it may some day be restored. 
What can never be restored, alas! is the 
priceless glass of the north clearstorey, 
which was once “some of the loveliest 15th 
cent. glass in York ”; and in lovely glass of 
every date York, apart altogether from the 
wonderful collection in its Minster, is per- 
haps the richest city in the kingdom. The 
glass in its parish churches, however, has 
been so often, and so admirably, described 
that there seems no need to dwell upon 
the character of this lost glass at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand further. Probably the 
mediaeval glazing had been removed at the 
time of the “ blitz” from every old church 
in the city, with the exception of this north 
clearstorey of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, to 
some place of safety. It has certainly, to 
my knowledge, been removed from St. Denis 
and from Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, 
where the staring and empty window-cases 
still plead mutely for a restoration that is 
likely long to be delayed; skilled workers 
in this craft, I presume, are hard to come 
by, and indubitably the Minster has first 
claim. Even at St. Martin’s-le-Grand it had 
been removed from the west window (repre- 
senting the tale of St. Martin of Tours, 
whilst Robert Semur kneels below; “the 
finest single window in York”), as also 
from a second window of less importance. 
Why this glorious clearstorey glass alone 
was thus abandoned to its fate I can only 
guess: it may be that the cost of its re- 
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moval from this lofty site was held prohibi- 
tive. Nor can I further imagine by what 
strange irony of chance it alone in all the 
city should thus have drawn upon itself the 
bomb of the destroyer. 


The little church of Holy Trinity, Good- 
ramgate, which stood largely deserted, and 
sadly dilapidated, even twenty years ago, 
and which was one of the five specially 
selected for destruction in 1931, still stands 
visibly to the eye as dilapidated as ever. 
Some repair, however, that is not imme- 
diately apparent, has been executed in con- 
nection with its roof. It is significant that 
a notice inside its nave should state that the 
cost of this reparation, which has presum- 
ably been borne in the first instance by some 
good friend, or by somebody of good 
friends, can only be recouped by the contri- 
butions of visitors that are put into a col- 
lecting box. The State does nothing for its 
ancient monuments—though for this, I 
believe, it is not solely to be blamed—unless 
they happen to be secular! At any rate, 
that anything at all should thus have been 
done for this pitiable old church, which yet 
houses, incidentally, at normal times a 
grand assemblage of mediaeval glass, is a 
fact of cheerful omen and a detail to be 
thankful for. Clearly the inconoclastic 
impetus of 1931, and earlier, has lost much 
of its momentum. In this I am confirmed 
by the strange happening that when I 
stumbled by pure accident on the church 
warden of Holy Trinity, of whom I asked 
the way to it—it is oddly round the corner 
—he smilingly reassured me when I ex- 
pressed a latent fear. Similarly, the quaint 
old church of St. John’s, Micklegate, which 
also was menaced, and which still stands 
suggestively half-ruinous, is now almost cer- 
tainly to be rescued by the City Corporation 
in order to serve as an ecclesiastical museum. 

Of the architectural value of St. Helen’s, 
or at any rate of its west front, I have 
already said a word. Also, I have stated 
how it was almost abandoned in 1910 and 
how spirited attempts were then in progress 
to destroy it. To-day a notice indicates that 
it is again in vigorous use, with a congre- 
gation, already appreciable, and _ that 
promises to grow. The plea, so often urged, 
that a building is no longer needed because 
the use of it is neglected at the moment is 
fallacious, unless it can be further shown 
that the neglect is likely to be permanent. 
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About ten years ago a curious incident was 
witnessed in an Oxford college chapel, at a 
Sunday evening service, when a stranger 
preached a charity sermon to almost empty 
stalls. A month or two ago, in Cambridge, 
I was amazed at the number of under- 
graduates whom I saw entering their college 
chapel on the evening of Ascension Day. 
As I have written elsewhere of these 
formerly threatened churches at York, “it 
is easily conceivable that an epoch of re- 
vived church-going may fill their aisles again 
to over-flowing.” In the case at least of 
St. Helen’s this forecast has already parti- 
ally come true! 

May I further add, in conclusion, if the 
point be not too trivial, that in the case of 
those York churches that possess grave- 
yards—and this is not the case with all, as 
witness St. Olave’s and All Saints’ Pavement 
—it surely seems unnecessary, however poor 
the parish, that these should so often be 
neglected and unkempt. This year, indeed, 
they were glorified by an unusual outburst 
of dandelions, more richly golden and more 
profuse than I remember ever to have seen 
elsewhere save once, when cycling many 
years ago down the lower Rhone Valley 
from Aigle to the head of Lake Geneva. 
Yet even so one sighed a little for the 
scythe! 

York, I think, on the whole, may safely 
be congratulated. It has suffered, as com- 
pared (let us say) with Exeter and Plymouth, 
very little from the war, and many of its 
old churches, once too rashly deemed super- 
fluous, are now in little, or at any rate less, 
peril of destruction. But who will give us 
back either Christ Church or St. Crux? 
Also, is it not a little Scandalous to end on a 
reproachful note, that St. Mary, Castlegate, 
should be so closely jostled, on the south, 
by an untidy parking-place for motors that 
is apparently used largely, if not wholely, 
by the patrons of the big adjacent cinema? 


JosEPH E. Morais. 


A MILL YARD LAYMAN— 
SIR WILLIAM TEMPEST 


AN interesting figure connected with Mill 

Yard is Sir William Tempest, F.R.S., 
who is not mentioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ He is 
an example of the type of Puritan layman, 
drawn from middle-class professional stock, 
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which survived into the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and also a witness to the highly respect- 
able congregation which assembled under 
Rev. Daniel Noble. Sir William Tempest 
was squire at Cranbrook, Kent, and was 
admitted a Member of the Inner Temple on 
9 May 1692, and of the Middle Temple on 
17 April 1706. On 2 July 1704 he was called 
to the bar and on 1 December 1712 was 
elected and admitted a fellow of the Royal 
Society. His low-church and semi-Arian 
views can be measured from the fact that he 
was the friend of Dr. Samuel Clarke and of 
Dr. Benjamin Hoadley. He was also on 
terms of friendship with Dr. William War- 
burton, Archbishop Secker and Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, as well as with 
William Whiston, the Arian translator of 
Josephus, who was an observer of the Satur- 
day Sabbath, although he looked upon him- 
self as a member of the Church of England. 
Among dissenters he was friendly with 
Joseph Burroughs and John Gale of Barbi- 
can General Baptist congregation, who dis- 
missed George Tempest to membership at 
Mill Yard in June 1732, and with the Sab- 
batarians John Savage and Thomas Slater of 
Mill Yard. Of this group, it is interesting 
that Jekyll was a pupil of an ejected 
minister, Ralph Button (cf. C. E. Whiting; 
‘Studies in English Puritanism,’ p. 459f. 
(London: 1931)). 

Tempest became a Baptist by conviction 
and was baptized at Cranbrook by immer- 
sion on 28 March 1725. He also seems to 
have become a Sabbatarian about this time. 
Having been commended to Mill Yard, he 
was admitted by prayer and the laying on of 
hands on 2 September 1732. On 3 Sep- 
tember 1732 he became a Mill Yard trustee, 
and was “declared” on 1 October 1732. 
Tempest died on 15 August 1761, and, 
according to Black’s Mill Yard Publications, 
No. 1, his portrait was still at Mill Yard on 
3-4 May 1868. His family effects had been 
dispersed and by then the estate at Cran- 
brook was cut up. Tempest practised for 
long at the London bar. His daughter or 
grand-daughter, Elizabeth Tempest, married 
a dissenting physician at Chatham and there 
is a monument to them at Hammond Hill 
General Baptist Church burying-ground in 
that town. They were the grandparents of 
Archbishop Longley of Canterbury. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 

Manchester. M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
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THE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY AND ITS NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE BRANCH 


RECORDS OF THE PAST 680 YEARS 


(THOSE who, during the past nine years, 

have found interest in my contributions 
to Notes and Queries on the Ancient Nor- 
thern Family of Lumley and on others of 
the name, however acquired, will have 
observed that such contributions divided 
themselves into four categories: 

I. The Ancient Northern Family of Co. 
Durham, starting with its Generation VI in 
the person of Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight, 
born approximately 1245, living 1277/8, 
deceased in or before 1279, and buried in 
the Church of the Franciscans at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and Sibil (Sibilla) née de 
Morewic, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
the Northumbrian Baron, Hugh de Morewic 
(I.P.M’s 1269 and 1270), his wife, born c. 
1248, living aged 21 and already so married 
by 1269, who, surviving her said husband, 
married secondly Laurence de Sancto Mauro 
(De St. Maur: Seymour), widower (ob. be- 
tween 24 Sept. 1296 and 28 Feb. 1297, 
LP.M. 1297), and herself died on 26 July 
1298, and continuing with their two sons, Sir 
Robert de Lumley, Knight, born in 1272, 
ancestor of the Earls of Scarbrough, and 
Roger (also styled Sir Roger) de Lumley, 
born c. 1275, to whom his said brother, Sir 
Robert, by Charter of 20 March 1305/6, 
conveyed all his Northamptonshire estates, 
including Heyford, Harleston (now spelt 
Harlestone), etc., and who thereupon settled 
at Harleston, there becoming the Founder 
of the Northants Branch of the Family. 

Such Northants Branch has been shown 
to have continued at Harleston down to 21 
Nov. 1499, when its then representative sold 
the Manor and retired to Maidwell in the 
same County, on whose death, s.p., after 
9 Dec. 1512/13, the representation of the 
Branch passed to the Lumleys of Clipston in 
the same County, whence one of the latter, 
Francis Lumley (c. 1600-1646), removed in 
the 1630’s to Marston Trussell, also in the 
same County, the representation being con- 
tinued in the person of his only son Francis 
Lumley (1645/6-1708/9), who in or about 
1671 removed to Great Dalby, Co. Leicester, 
where the Family thereafter remained and 
whence one of them, Richard Lumley (1734- 
1805), came to London, where he became a 
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member of the Carpenters Company by re- 
demption in Jan. 1764, and whither he was 
followed by his nephew, who in 1777 be- 
came his apprentice, namely, William 
Lumley (1762-1830), Master of the Car- 
penters Company in 1818 and Chairman of 
the Committee of Accounts of the Society of 
Arts, whose eldest surviving son and heir 
was that very learned legal luminary, 
William Golden Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878), 
author of (inter alia) Lumley’s Public 
Health, now in its eleventh edition, and “ the 
name of which,” as elsewhere I have written, 
“seems likely to endure long after we have 
passed upon our way.” 

It may well be convenient here to state 
that I have recently recorded at the College 
of Arms—Official Reference: Norfolk, Vol. 
XXXIX, pp. 46-49—the Pedigree of the said 
W. G. Lumley, Q.C., back to the above- 
mentioned Roger (also styled Sir Roger) de 
Lumley, born c. 1275, and so to his father 
the above-mentioned Sir Roger de Lumley, 
Knight, born approximately 1245; and, 
further, that I have set forth his complete 
Pedigree in the Lumley Line back to the 
days of King Edward the Confessor—before 
the Norman set his conquering foot upon 
our shores—in “ Ancestry of the Bar” in 
The Justice of the Peace of 20 September, 
1947, and in “ Ancestry in the Law,” forth- 
coming shortly in The Law Journal. 

II. The Later Lumleys of Harleston; c. 
1545 onwards to the present day. 

These have been shown to have descended 
from the earlier Lumleys of Harleston in 
Category I through the Lumleys of Clipston. 

III.—Five originally Unplaced Lumleys, 
one of whom (namely Joseph Lumley, bap- 
tized at Harleston on 24 Jan. 1779) has later 
been shown to have belonged to Category II. 

IV.—Others surnamed Lumley—namely 
(1) the Southern family of the name, hailing 
from Italy in the person of one Dominico de 
Lomelini (whence Lumley) in the time of 
Henry VIII, and which later settled at Great 
Bardfield, Co. Essex; and (2)a family, as also 
(3) an individual, who, for whatever reason, 
exchanged their own patronymics during the 
nineteenth century for the name of Lumley 
—none of these having any connection what- 
soever with Categories I, II or III. 


THE RESPECTIVELY RELEVANT ARTICLES. 

My articles concerning each of such four 
Categories have appeared in Notes and 
Queries as follows: 
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Concerning I: 


27 Aug. 1938, p. 149 (consisting of two 
Parts, the second Part being that here 
relevant); 4 Feb. 1939, p. 88 (correct- 
ing Part I of the preceding); 26 Sept. 
1942, p. 182, and 24 Aug. 1946, p. 73 
(concerning the Family’s Original and its 
Later Arms: a matter with which I will 
deal in detail ere I close); 19 June, 1943, 
p. 371, and 19 May 1945, p. 207 (such 
two last concerning the opening genera- 
tions of the Northants. Branch); 8 Sept. 
1945, p. 105, and 17 Nov. 1945, p. 216 
(such two concerning Lumley Burials in 
Old St. Pancras Churchyard); 15 Dec. 
1945, p. 249, and 9 March 1946, p. 104 
(such two concerning the Lumley-cum- 
Turner Marriage of 1635 and the Bride’s 
Family of Turner); 15 Dec. 1945, p.261, 
with a corrigendum 26 Jan. 1946, p. 
44 (concerning two Lumley Brothers 
bearing the same Christian Name); 26 
Jan. 1946, p. 33, and 16 Nov. 1946, p. 
208 (concerning the One Unplaced 
Group of the Northants Branch); 4 
May 1946, p. 188 (concerning the Lum- 
ley-cum-Saunders Marriage of 1591); 6 
April 1946, p. 141, 27 July 1946, p. 32, 
and /4 Dec. 1946, p. 260 (concerning 
two Lumley-cum-Turner Documents of 
1680); 9 Aug. 1947, p. 340 (concerning 
the Lumley-cum-Thweng Marriage of 
600 odd years ago). 


My other articles concerning J, appearing 
elsewhere, have been as follows: 


“The Saunders and Lumley Families of 
the County of Northampton in the Sixteenth 
Century; Part I, A Saunders Problem for 
Solution; Part II, A Lumley Visitation Error 
for Correction. With Portrait and an 
Account of the Life of the late W. G. 
Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878)”; which appeared 
in The Journal of the Northamptonshire 
N.H.S. and Field Club, Dec. 1941. Repub- 
lished as an independent pamphlet (North- 
ampton: Joseph Tebbutt, King Street), 
noticed in N. & Q., 2 May 1942, at p. 252. 


“ Saunders, Hatton and Lumley,” a series 
which appeared in The Law Journal as fol- 
lows: (1) 21 and 28 March 1931; (2) 4 Sept. 
1937; (3) 13 Dec. 1941; and (4) 26 Sept. and 
3 Oct. 1942; the first and fourth of which are 
those mainly here relevant, and the fourth 
of which gave a complete biography of the 
said W. G. Lumley, Q.C. (1802-1878). 
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Concerning II: 

N. & Q., 7 March 1942, p. 132 (concern- 
ing the Washington Sundial at Little 
Brington) and 2 Dec. 1944, p. 255 (with 
fresh light on the preceding); 16 Dec. 
1944, p. 268, and 24 Feb. 1945, p. 77 
(such two last showing the link be- 
tween the Later and the Earlier Lum- 
leys of Harleston through the interven- 
ing Lumleys of Clipston); and 16 June 
1945, p. 258 (concerning “ A most re- 
freshing Bequest ”’). 

My other article concerning J] has ap- 

peared elsewhere as follows: 

“The Later Lumleys of Harleston in the 
County of Northampton: c. 1545 Onwards. 
Including an Appendix on the Washington 
Sundial at Little Brington ”; which appeared 
in The Journal of the Northamptonshire 
N.H.S. and Field Club, Dec. 1943. Repub- 
lished, in revised and implemented form, as 
an independent pamphlet (Northampton: 
Joseph Tebbutt, King Street), July 1944, 
noticed in N. & Q., 21 Oct. 1944, at p. 198. 


Concerning III: 


N. & Q. 6 Dec. 1941, p. 316; 11 Sept. 
1943, p. 161; 17 June 1944, p. 286; and 
7 April 1945, p. 144 (this last identifying 
one of the five originally Unplaced 
Lumleys as Joseph Lumley, baptized at 
Harleston on 24 Jan. 1779 as aforesaid, 
and belonging to Category //). 

My other articles concerning ///, appear- 
ing elsewhere, have dealt with only two of 
the five, namely (1) The Rev. Francis 
Lumley, who was Vicar of Mickleover, co. 
Derby, from 1607 to 1632, in the Derbyshire 
Advertiser of May, 1934, and in the same 
(over the initials of Major F. N. Fisher at my 
request) 3 Sept. 1943, and in The Journal of 
the Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society, of date 1943, published in 
the summer of 1944; and (2) Richard 
Lumley of Midhurst, co. Sussex, Esq., who 
died on 5 June 1655 and was buried at 
St. Bride’s alias St. Bridget’s, London, on 7 
June 1655, in Sussex Notes and Queries of 
Feb. 1946. 


Concerning IV: 

N. & Q. 21 Nov. 1942, p. 309, and 
29 Dec. 1945, p. 266, with a corti- 
gendum of the latter 26 Jan. 1946, p. 
44; such latter specially noticed by 

Mr. F. W. Steer, F.R.Hist.S., in The 

Essex Review, April 1946, pp. 103 sq. 
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PREFATORY TO THE RECORDS. 


Omitting the four thus still Unplaced 
Lumleys in Category IJ] save for a passing 
reference to one of them, namely, the there- 
under mentioned Richard Lumley of Mid- 
hurst, and omitting all in Category IV as 
being entirely distinct, I have now written 
out the whole history of the Family from the 
above-mentioned Sir Roger de Lumley, 
Knight, born c. 1245 (of Generation VI of 
the Ancient Northern Family of Lumley), 
through his above-mentioned younger son 
Roger (also styled Sir Roger) de Lumley, 
born c. 1275, and I have moreover indexed 
it, devoting a special Index to all Lumley 
and other relevant documents, commencing 
in 1267, which I have “ unearthed ” in the 
course of over half a century of research. 

As, however, my manuscript history is un- 
likely to see the light of day in print—prices 
of printing and of paper and present-day 
shortage of the latter being such as they are 
—I should like here, if I may, to leave on 
record for the benefit of others a careful list 
of all the more important of such documents 
in order of their respective dates and with a 
note of where each is to be found. 

A very few prefatory words are needed. 
Wherever I have written “ P.R.O.,” the re- 
ference—save in the case of the Feet of 
Fines and Lay Subsidy Rolls—is to docu- 
ments preserved in the Public Record Office 
(Chancery Lane, London, W.C.), which have 
been published in the Volumes issued by 
Government authority. Where I have 
written “ Henry de Bray’s Estate Book,” or 
“H. de B’s Estate Book,” 1 refer to “ The 
Estate Book of Henry de Bray ” (born 1269), 
“of Harleston, co. Northants. (c. 1289- 
1340),” which was edited for the Royal His- 
torical Society from the Contemporary MSS. 
(ie. the Cotton MS., Nero c.xii, and the 
Lansdown MS., 761; both in the British 
Museum) by Dorothy Willis—Camden 
Third Series—Vol. XXVII—and published 
by the Society in 1916: an invaluable work, 
written for the most part in Latin.* 
Where I have written “Spencer MSS.” 1 
refer to the MSS. preserved in Lord 





*T have described this fascinating work in Note 1 to my 
article on “The Northants Lumley-cum-Saunders Marriage 
of 1591” in N. & Q. of 4 May 1946; but, as I there pointed 
Out, the ‘* Pedigrees ’’ added on pages 133-143 and the Index 
= on pages 145-159 are open to very unfavourable com- 


On page xxxvii of the work, as published, these Pedigrees 
afe stated to be “extracted from the text’’; but, to take 
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Spencer’s muniment Room at Althorp; the 
manor of Althorp having been acquired by 
John (afterwards Sir John) Spencer in 1508 
from the Catesby family, which had 
acquired it in 1413 from the Lumley family, 
which itself had acquired it in 1364 from the 
De Vieleston family. I have already referred 
to such MSS. in my articles in N. & Q. 19 
June 1943, p. 371, and 19 May 1945, p. 207. 
Lastly, wherever I have written “Feet of 
Fines” or “ Lay Subsidy Rolls,’ the refer- 
ence is always to those of Northampton- 
shire, preserved in the Public Record Office 
and not yet published, which were searched 
for me in 1902 by that very careful and ex- 
pert lady, Miss M. T. Martin, as follows: 
Feet of Fines for the period 1592-1656, and 
Lay Subsidy Rolls for the period 1590-1660. 

Only very rarely have I thought it desir- 
able to include entries in Parish Registers. 
Such Registers, of course, could in any case 
only have commenced in the 1500’s; and 
what do we in fact find? We find—as will 
in due course be seen—that: (1) the extant 
Registers of Harleston commence in 1570, 
nearly three-quarters of a century after 
Harleston had been sold as aforesaid by the 
then representative of the Northants Branch 
of the Family; (2) the extant Registers of 
Clipston in the same County only com- 
mence in 1667, at about which time the 
representation passed to a grandson of 
Francis Lumley I of Clipston (0b. between 
20 Jan. 1649 and 27 Jan. 1651), namely the 
already above-mentioned Francis Lumley of 
Marston Trussell aforesaid (1645 /6-1708/9), 
who c. 1671 removed to and settled at Great 
Dalby, co. Leicester, whence the Lumleys of 
Leicestershire; and (3) the extant Registers 





one example, the ‘“‘ Kyngesman Pedigree ’’ on page 140, so 
far from being so extracted, plainly contradicts the text. 

Again: the “*Index’’ (pages 145-159) begins with the 
Statement (page 145) that “The names of witnesses to 
charters or agreements . . . have not been indexed "’; mean- 
ing thereby that the page-reference to any person when 
acting only as a witness has been omitted. 

Thus, for instance, Roger (or Sir Roger) de Lumley of 
Harleston, the Founder at Harleston in March 1305/6 of the 
Northants Branch of the Lumleys and one of Henry de 
Bray’s Overlords at Harleston, is only accorded in the 
Index seven page-references to the text, whereas, including 
the occasions when he acted as a witness, he should have 
been accorded sixteen. And, yet, it is often only by refer- 
ence to a page omitted from the page-references in such Index 
that a valuable date concerning a person is found to emerge. 

Consequently, it has only been by making a subsidiary 
Index for myself from the text that I have been able to 
extract therefrom the full benefit of all the Lumley informa- 
tion which Henry de Bray so carefully recorded and which 
the Royal Historical Society has now made available—to 
those of us who will diligently seek it—some 600 years after 
Henry de Bray himself had passed upon his way. 
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of Sibertoft, co. Northampton, whence in 
1591 had come the bride of such Francis 
Lumley of Clipston (0b. between 20 Jan. 
a and 27 Jan. 1651), only commence in 
1680. 

True, that the extant Registers of Harle- 
ston, thus commencing in 1570, have their 
value for the Later Lumleys of Harleston— 
of Category J] above—but there is no need 
here to include the relevant entries therein, 
for they will all be found set forth in the 
pamphlet above referred to under such 
Category II. 

Here then is the resultant list of the 
material Records: 


RECORDS OF THE PAST 680 YEARS 
Circa 1245. 

Birth of Sir Roger de Lumley, Knight—of 
Generation VI of the Ancient Northern 
Family of Lumley of Co. Durham—assum- 
ing him to have been but three years older 
than his hereinafter mentioned wife. 

Circa 1248-9. 

Birth of Sibyl (née de Morewic) his wife, 

for whom see below, under 1269-70. 
1267-1299, 
Christmas 1267. 

Charter Roll (P.R.O.). Sir Roger de 
Lumley, witness to a Charter at Durham. 
(Inspeximus thereof 10 May 1270.) 

1269 


Birth of Henry de Bray of Harleston, Co. 
Northampton, Author of “The Estate 
Book (1289-1340)” frequently hereinafter 
to be referred to, for whom see below under 
date circa 1289. 

1269-70. 


LP.M’s (P.R.O.) of the Northumbrian 
baron, Hugh de Morewic, father of : 

Sibyl, wife of Sir Roger de Lumley, the 
1.P.M. of 2 Mar. 1269 showing her as 
already then married to Roger de Lome? and 
aged 21 (and born therefore c. 1248-9); 

Theophania, wife of Sir John de Bulmer, 
such I.P.M. of 2 Mar. 1269 showing her as 
already then married to John de Bulemer 
and aged 15 at the feast of St. Hilary last 
{and born therefore c. 1254-5); 

Beatrice, wife of Sir John de Roseles, such 
LPM. of 2 Mar. 1269 showing her as 
already then married to John de Roseles and 
aged 11 at Easter last (and born therefore c. 
1258-9); and also of: 

Margery, a nun of Markyet (i.e. Mark- 
yate, near Dunstable), living as such on 13 
Jan. 1270/1. (See under that date.) 
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Such first three were the co-heiresses of 

their said father. 
13 Jan. 1270/1 (St. Hilary’s Day). 

Deed (preserved in the Carnegie Library 
at Northampton) between “the lord Roger 
de Lumleye and Sybil his wife” and “the 
lord John de Rosell and Beatrice his wife,” 
wherein for the consideration therein speci- 
fied, the two former grant to the two latter 
all their parts (very fully detailed) of Harle- 
ston, etc. (William de Lumleye, one of the 
many witnesses thereto.) 


1272 

Birth of Sir Robert de Lumley, Knight, 
elder son and heir of the above-mentioned 
Sir Roger and Sibyl de Lumley and 
Ancestor of the Earls of Scarbrough. (See 
further below, concerning his marriage, 
under date 1298.) 

Circa 1275. 

Birth of Roger (sometimes styled Sir 
Roger) de Lumley, younger son of the said 
Sir Roger and Sibyl de Lumley, and 
Founder, in March 1305/6, at Harleston, co, 
Northampton, of the Northants Branch of 


the Lumleys. (See below, under 1306.) 
1277/8. 
Fine. Sir John de Roseles and Beatrice 


his wife settling their property on them- 
selves and their issue with remainder to Sir 
Roger Lumley and Sibilla his wife. (Baker's 
Northants.) 

Between 1277/8 and 1279. 

Death of the said Sir Roger de Lumley. 
(Per ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ Edition 1932, 
p. 267; stating that in 1279 the said Sybil, his 
wife, was a widow and that her marriage 
belonged to the King, who ought also to 
have had the custody of Robert—son and 
heir of the said Sir Roger de Lumley—a 
minor, but that the Bishop had it, and citing 
therefor:—Northumberland Assize Roll, 
Surtees Society, pp. 351, 354 and 356. 

1279. 

Birth of Lucy, née de Thweng, for whose 
parentage see below under date 1298, and 
who in that year, 1298, married Sir Robert 
de Lumley, Knight. (Per the late Mr. 
William M. I’Anson, “ Kilton Castle,” in 
The Yorks. Arch. Jour., Vol. xxii. 1912, p. 91.) 

(Note.—See further, concerning this mar- 
riage, under date 1298.) 


L. G. H. HorTon-SmITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 


(To be continued) 
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AN ABINGDON HEADMASTER 


IN Notes and Queries, 15 November, 1947, 

p. 490, reference was made to the work 
of that great historian of Abingdon, the late 
Alderman A. E. Preston, Honorary Freeman 
of the Borough. Readers of St. Nicholas, 
Abingdon and Other Papers, and Old Boys 
of Roysse’s School may be interested in 
some notes supplementing his account of 
one of the school’s greatest headmasters, 
Thomas Woods, 1716-1753, whose epitaph 
proclaims in Greek and Latin that he was 
“an excellent schoolmaster and therefore an 
excellent citizen,” though he had been popu- 
larly, or unpopularly, known in his life- 
time as “ Flogging Tom.” 

Mr. Preston prints the epitaph from his 
monument on the south wall of St. Nicholas 
chancel but makes no reference to the 
achievement of arms above it, for the coats 
on the shield are in great part defaced and 
the helmet has lost its crest. Close examina- 
tion, however, reveals enough remaining to 
show that the arms corresponded with those 
blazoned in an advertisement published in 
Jackson’s Oxford Journal of 3 September, 
1785: 

“ Abingdon, Berks. August 29th, 1785. 
A Church Robbery. Whereas on Wednes- 
day Night last, or early on Thursday Morn- 
ing, the Parish Church of St. Nicholas, in 
Abingdon aforesaid, was feloniously entered, 
and three Chests within the Vestry broke 
open, and robbed of the following Pieces of 
Communion Plate, viz. A large Silver 
Flaggon with the following Coat of Arms 
engraven thereon,—Party per Pale Ermine 
and Argent; the first charged with three 
Lions rampant, Gules; the second with six 
Lions Faces, three, two, and one Vert; the 
Crest a Lion rampant, Gules. And an in- 
scription in Front, The Gift of the Rev. 
Thomas Woods A.M. to St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Abingdon. . . . This Notice is there- 
fore given, That whoever will discover the 
Offender or Offenders, so as he or they may 
be brought to Justice, shall on Conviction 
receive a Reward of Twenty Guineas... .” 

Mr. Preston’s description of the arms on 
the flagon was copied from an imperfect 
transcription printed in Townsend’s News 
of a Country Town, p. 99. The monument 
still bears traces of ermine spots with a lion 
in base on the dexter, and of six leopards’ 
faces in the sinister. And that these were 
in fact the arms used by Thomas Woods is 
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proved by the achievement and inscription 
engraved on a similar flagon described in 
Evans’s Church Plate of Oxfordshire, p. 54, 
in a list of the Communion Plate at Culham 
Church, Oxon, hall-marked 1752, and in- 
scribed “Given by the Revd. Mr. Woods 
Vicar of Culham, 1752.” Woods held the 
living of Culham with his headmastership 
at his death in the following year. The 
ermine field of the dexter coat is here 
charged with a bordure engrailed sable as 
well as with the three lions gules. Evans 
remarks correctly that this coat is nowhere 
ascribed to the name of Woods, but he was 
mistaken in supposing that its identification 
is uncertain. 

In the chancel at Stanton, Gloucestershire, 
are several mural monuments to the families 
of Izod, impropriators, and Kirkham, 
patrons and rectors, of the living.’ One, 
on the north wall, bears a Latin inscription 
to Henry Kirkham, rector, born 28 October, 
1632, buried 28 March, 1705, and his wife, 
Sarah, 4th daughter of Henry Izod, born 
10 February, 1635, buried 30 December, 
1704, with a shield of arms, Ermine three 
lions gules in a border engrailed sable; 
impaling Silver six leopards faces vert. 
Another inscription in English, dated 1767, 
commemorates Lionel and Robert, son and 
grandson of the above Henry Kirkham, and 
his two daughters, Henrietta, and Penelope, 
wife of Thomas Woods, clerk, with their 
son, Thomas Woods. The pedigree of Izod 
in the Visitation of Gloucestershire, Harl. 
Soc. XXI, 95, records the birth of Henry 
Izod with the arms as on the monument, 
and Lysons, Devon, cciii., similarly records 
the arms of Kirkham. 

It is thus evident that Thomas Woods, hav- 
ing no arms of his own, adopted the unusual 
expedient of borrowing the impaled shield 
of his wife’s parents to mark his gifts of 
plate, and that his heirs employed the 
same arms to embellish his monument in 
St. Nicholas. 

That zealous and active Society, The 
Friends of Abingdon, or the Old Boys’ Asso- 
ciation of Roysse’s School might consider it 
an act of piety to repaint the shield, now 
that its original charges and colours are thus 
established. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


Littlemore, Oxford. 





1 Bieland. Gloucestershire, ccxlvi; Atkyns, p. 684. 
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MILL YARD: THE JOSEPH DAVIS 
FUNDS 
"THE details concerning these funds form 
the bulk of Black’s Mill Yard Publica- 
tions, No. 1. Joseph Davis, senior, was a 
Puritan who was born at Chipping Norton 
where his father, John Davis, was a Burgess 
in August 1627. Brought up in Puritan 
tenets, he became a Baptist at Coventry 
where he had been apprenticed to a mercer. 
Twice imprisoned during the Common- 
wealth, once after Venner’s insurrection, 
Davis nevertheless prospered as a London 
tradesman and linen-draper. His “ Last 
Legacy,” dated 1707, not only describes how 
he became a convinced Sabbatarian but also 
the manner in which various persons who 
kept the true Sabbath had been cured of 
afflictions through Divine revelations to 
themselves and how those who ignored 
God’s revelation of it to themselves had been 
smitten in judgment. His statement of re- 
ligious faith is broadly non-Calvinistic in 
its doctrinal tone. 

Davis’s will is dated 5 May 1706 and was 
proved 6 March 1706-7. In it, he gives his 
address as Little Tower Hill, Middlesex, and 
after various bequests leaves his manor at 
Maplestead, Essex, in trust for the Sabbath- 
keeping congregations after the death of his 
son, Joseph Davis, junior. Mill Yard bene- 
fits from the trust very considerably. The 
will of his son, Joseph Davis, of Highgate, 
Middlesex, dated 20 April 1731 and proved 
3 April 1732, augments the bequest. It was 
concerning the bequest that Black sought 
the aid of the Charity Commissioners. A 
new “ Scheme ” was filed in the High Court 
of Justice on 19 February 1901 before 
Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy. New trustees 
were named and besides certain ordinary 
Baptist interests now admitted, Mill Yard 
continued to benefit as well as Rev. Thomas 
Wilkinson of Natton and the poor of the 
Natton and former Kinsham congregations. 
On 15 January 1907, Mr. Justice Swinfen 
Eady ruled that the services conducted by 
Lt.-Col. Richardson at Highbury constituted 
the Mill Yard services in accordance with 
the trust. By this time the Unitarian con- 


nections had ceased and Richardson had 
refused to have anything to do with the 
General Baptist Assembly which is Uni- 
tarian in theology. In the Unitarian Herald 
for 5 October 1895, is an account of the 
General 


Baptist Assembly attended by 
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Richardson as “a delegate from the 
Seventh-day Baptist Church in London,” 
Richardson moved that all but those bap- 
tized by immersion should be removed from 
the Assembly yet he was only supported by 
his wife and one other delegate. From this 
time, he severed himself from the Assembly 
as representing his religious affiliations, 
Richardson was substantially orthodox in 
his theology and with his reorganization of 
the church in 1903 its old theological 
liberalism ceases but, as the High Court 
judgment shows, there was a distinct con- 
tinuity of organization. The Joseph Davis 
charity is the main source of the Mill Yard 
endowment. From the Church Book it can 
be shown that Davis did not present the 
original chapel at Mill Yard in 1691. It 
was bought by the congregation and Davis 
lent the money upon interest (Sabbath 
Observer, Jan-March, 1908, p. 99). 

The church book is now in the possession 
of the Seventh-day Baptist Historical Society 
of America. It contains much material 
relevant to “the Old Dissent” and to 
London Puritanism and it is a great pity 
that it was ever allowed to leave this 
country. Perhaps it may be suggested that 
photostat copies should be made and de- 
posited where they can be used by students 
here. 

In The Times Literary Supplement of 
31 May 1947 the Rev. E. A. Payne, of 
Oxford, calls attention to the fact that for 
almost two centuries, the Joseph Davis 
endowment left to Mill Yard in 1707 in- 
cluded the advowson of a Church of 
England living, Little Maplestead, in Essex. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


“THE WINTER’S TALE” 


“. .. and on this Stage 
(Where we Offenders now appeare) Soule-vext 
And begin, why to me? ” (V. 1. 58/60) 
E above passage in The Winter's Tale 
being pretty generally suspected by 
editors to be corrupt, readers may be pre- 
pared to consider the following conjectural 
emendation. The traditional text, besides 
appearing very inadequate to the situation, 
seems to me to produce a dislocation in the 
flow of dialogue which indicates that there 
has been a wide divergence from the original 
sense. 
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I suggest that the text may have stood 
originally somewhat as follows: 


«.., and on this Stage 

(Where we offenders move) appeare, Soul-vext 

At my sin, to eye me.” 

Leontes already has his Queen’s eyes in 
mind (line 53) and is consequently disposed 
to visualize them; and Paulina’s subsequent: 

“T’ld bid you marke her eye, etc.” 


is then seen to be doubly apt; psychologi- 
cally, as continuing the subject of eyes, and 
dramatically, as providing words for a silent, 
instead of an already loquacious ghost. In 
the old reading, her speech in these respects 
is a non sequitur and a duplication of the 
effect of the ghost’s previous words. 


The error could have been caused by mis- 
hearing, and possibly passed through a stage 
of, “... to why me,” 


The Aldis Wright (Cambridge) edition re- 
tains the old text, and notes: ‘“ There is 
possibly a corruption which cannot be re- 
moved by a simple transposition.” I do not 
find that editors have attempted anything 
more than the latter. 


The later Cambridge editors note: “ this 
insult” is to be understood to follow ‘“ Why 
to me.” But surely even Leontes in his 
remorse could not imagine his Queen saying 
this. Such words of protest would be quite 
out of keeping with her character. Paulina, 
were she the ghost that walked, would 
doubtless be voluble enough; and that is 
why she understands Leontes to mean “ in- 
cense with words.” But Hermione is of 
another mettle, and a reproachful silence 
would be more likely to be her reaction, as 
Leontes must well know. 


There remain to be considered the pro- 
posals in respect of the preceding line (line 
59). In my opinion the Oxford reading, 
“Where we're offenders now,” should be 
rejected in favour of that preferred by the 
latest Cambridge editors (Delius’s), “‘ Where 
we offenders move,” because of “To be 
call’d into a huge Sphere and not be seene 
to move in’t.. .” (“ Antony and Cleopatra ” 
Il, 7.14), and because “ move” and “ now” 
would be very apt to have been confused in 
the old pronunciation; and the error ought 
to be deemed to have occurred at the same 
time as the fiasco to the succeeding line. 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 
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LUCAN’S FIRST TRANSLATOR 


IN his note on The Misfortunes of Arthur, 

Ill, iii. 1-65, J. W. Cunliffe’ says that 
“the hint for this impressive speech was 
probably given by Geoffrey [of Mon- 
mouth].” But the impressiveness of the 
speech, such as it is, comes from a very 
different source. Both it, and almost all the 
rest of the scene, is closely imitated from a 
number of passages in Lucan, with only 
the omissions and alterations necessary to 
adapt it to the play. The detailed analysis 
is as follows: 1-46=Lucan, I, 299-349; 47- 
56=I, 195-203; 57-60=I, 225-7; 66-92=I, 
359-91; 102-117=VII, 250-63; 118-128= 
VII, 290-98.2, Thus in the whole scene of 
130 lines only 16 are Hughes’s unaided 
work, all of these, except the final couplet, 
being too closely connected with the plot of 
the play for imitation to be possible. 

A good example of Hughes's rather 
puerile ingenuity is his treatment of Lucan, 
I, 324-6: 

nunc quoque, ne lassum teneat privata senectus, 

bella nefanda parat suetus civilibus armis 

et docilis Sullam scelerum vicisse magistrum. 
In the Latin both 324 and 325 refer to 
Pompey. Hughes expands each of them to 
two, and applies the first two to Arthur 
himself and the second two to Gilla: 

And least my head inclining now to yeares, 

Should ioy the rest, which yet it neuer reapt: 

The Traytor Gilla, trained in treacherous iarres, 

Is chief in armes, to reaue me of my neeD 
Wherever the sense permits, the translation 
is very close. The rather mysterious line, 
“The Iudge once changde, no warres are 
free from guilt” (117) becomes more in- 
telligible in the light of Lucan’s “ Nulla 
manus belli mutato iudice pura est” (VII, 
263, where the translator has evidently 
joined belli with manus instead of with 
iudice. 

Outside this scene, I have only been able 
to find one clear imitation of Lucan and 
one doubtful one, and since Hughes evi- 
dently did not believe in half-measures in 
his borrowings, it does not appear likely 
that there are any other important ones. 
The certain one is III, i. 28-9: 

When farre and neare your warres had worne 


the world, 
What warres were left for him but civill warres? 





1 Early English Classical Tragedies (Oxford, 1912). 
2118 is closer to vii, 349, but, as Hughes’s methods are the 
reverse of subtle, this is probably a coincidence. 


§22 
This is from Lucan, II, 594-5: 


Armenios gy weed feros Tauronque_ subegi. 
Quod socero bellum praeter civile reliqui? 
The doubtful case is II, ii. 50-1: 
We cannot part the Crowne: A regall Throne 
Is not for two: The Scepter fits but one. 
This might have been suggested by Lucan, I, 


290-1: 
partiri non potes orbem, 

Solus habere potes. 

As far as the broader aspects of the work 
are concerned, it might be claimed that 
Hughes owes more to Lucan on the his- 
torico-political side than to the Seneca 
whom he ransacked even more unmercifully. 

It will be asked whether there is any con- 
nection between Hughes’s work and Mar- 
lowe’s translation of Lucan, Book I. I can 
find no clear evidence that either translator 
was familiar with the other’s work. There 
are only two coincidences of phrasing that 
even suggest a connection, and they are 
probably due to chance. Both translate 
pericula (299) by brunts, a less surprising 
version than it would be to-day, and both 
translate emeritis (344), “veterans,” by 
deserts. This may be legitimate paraphrase, 
or both writers may have thought the word 
was neuter. In all the other cases of verbal 
agreement, the two translators have both 
used the most obvious equivalent for the 
Latin. 

The Misfortunes of Arthur remains a 
dreary production, but by the very extent of 
his plagiarism Hughes establishes a claim to 
supplant Marlowe as the first translator of 
a substantial portion of Lucan into English 
blank verse. 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT ST. BENET’S, PAUL’S 
WHARF 
(Continued from page 454) 

1751. Jan. 29. Thomas Sheppard, of St. 
Albans, co. Herts., B., and Sarah Nicholls, 

of Hendon, Middx., S. 


1751. April 30. William Daniels, of 


Sawbridgeworth, co. Herts., W., and Sarah 
Bayes, of Low Layton, Essex, W. 

1752. Feb. 17. Anthony Kitching, of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Middx., W., and 
Alice Fairland, of Ware, co. Herts., W. 

1752. June 20. Richard Stanes, of Rick- 
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mansworth, co. Herts., B., and Elizabeth 
Alden, of the same, S. 

1752. July 31. Thomas Bradshaw, of All 
Hallows the Great, London, W., and Sarah 
Bassil, of Hatfield, co. Herts., S. 

1768. Oct. 31. Samuel Makepeace, of 
Ware, co. Herts., B., and Jane Cobham, of 
the same, S. 

1782. Feb. 7. William Tuck, of Brox- 
burn, co. Hertford, W., and Ann Shadbolt, 
of this parish, S.; by John Gibbons, Curate, 


Licence. Wit. William Barham, Charles 
Horne. 
1787. Jan. 23. John Shave, of this 


parish, B., and Rebecca Carter, of St. 
Albans, co. Herts., W.; by Richd. Edwards, 
Curate. Lic. Wit. John Wyles, Wm. Shave, 

1796. Jan. 6. John Hill, of St. Stephens 
in St. Albans, co. Herts., W., and Sarah Ellis, 
of St. Bennetts, Pauls Wharf, S.; by W. 
Lucas, Minr. Lic. Wit. E. Horne, Jane 
Godfrey [by mark]. 

1797. Sept. 21. George Coulton, of this 
parish, W., and Sarah Sharman, of Thun- 
dridge, Hertford, S.; by Richard Edwards, 
Curate. Licence. Wit. John Wheadon and 
E. Horne. 

1801. Sept. 22. Joseph Harris, of St. 
Albans, co. Hertford, B., and Mary Ann 
Mayhew, of St. Bennet, Pauls Wharf, S.; by 
W. Holmes, Rector. Banns. Wit. Robert 
Caldwell, Eliza Arnett and William Sanders. 

1827. Mar. 21. Furnell Bolden, of St. 
Peters, Paul’s Wharf, B., and Harriet Emms 
Wiskon, of Bishop Stortford, S.; by W. J. 


Hall, M.A., Curate. Banns. Wit. John 
Hughes, Ann Bolden and Helen Bolden. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


VERSE-TRIBUTES TO KEATS 


"THE two following sonnets were printed in 

The Mirror, 27 March, 1830, p. 213, 
over the initials L. H. They were not re- 
printed by Leigh Hunt, and it is doubtful 
whether they are his: 


On reading some of Mr. Keats’s Verses (For 
The Mirror). 


Gladness and thought my listening on keep, 
As I your verses, gentle poet, read, 
tpn ey daisied field and flowery mead, 
In numbers balmy as a welcome sleep, 
That bathe the heart in sorrow, and that 
In beauty and in hope; and captive 
The enamoured soul, that cares not to be 


reed, 
From thought so tranquil, so sincere and deep. 
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Oh, that my longing mind in verses bold, 
Winged some starlit night could fly above, 
There with thy quiet spirit converse hold, 
And hear it tell of poetry and love; 
The precious lore to tyrants I’d unfold 
And make them gentle as the brooding dove. 
Angels bearing the Spirit of a Poet to 
Heaven. ‘A Dream” (For The Mirror). 
Delicious chords of music in the air, 
Float in bright trembling melody around 
A heavenly group, that in that realm of sound 
Captive did keep his spirit, and upbear 
His dreaming senses, to a Kingdom where 
Greatness and love and charity surround 
The altar of angel worship, good profound ; 
To approach whose lustre none but poets dare. 
I awoke, and looking up into the sky, 
Thought, for an instant, that I saw the train, 
And heard their music still,—’twas but the sigh 
That lingered in my senses, of the strain: 
For Poetry and Music bore him high, _ 
From worldly vision, to their own domain. 
The Mirror, 27 March, 1830, p. 213. Of 
questionable authenticity; they were not 
reprinted by Leigh Hunt; though bear- 
ing his initials. 
M. BuXxTON FoRMAN. 


J. B. SHENSTON (cxci. 163) 


J B. SHENSTON was a General Baptist 
who was connected for a while with the 
Sabbatarian movement when he obtained a 
share in the Joseph Davis Charity. Shenston 
was a curious character, much given to 
pluralism and to the gathering to himself of 
various old endowments. He was also far 
from straightforward in his dealings. For 
example, in 1829 he became secretary of the 
Baptist Board and possibly used his position 
to tamper with the records (cf. Transactions 
of the Baptist Historical Society, vii, 61, 69). 
At the above reference (where his name is 
misspelt as “Shepston”) I have given a 
description of Shenston’s career, including 
his pluralities. The legal proceedings there 
mentioned are those which arose as a result 
of the action of Joseph Slater, Jnr., in per- 
mitting Mill Yard to pass into Calvinistic 
hands, an action of which Shenston took 
full advantage for himself. Although Black’s 
wife is associated with him in the protests to 
the Charity Commissioners (cf. Mill Yard 
Publications, No. 1) as a Slater and there- 
fore standing in an especial relationship to- 
wards the Mill Yard tradition, it must also 
be recalled that J. B. Shenston had also 
married a Slater and that the whole dispute 
tended to pass into the form of a family 
quarrel. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
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"THE TRIAL OF THE REGICIDES.—At 

the trials of Hugh Peters and Colonel 
Hacker, Colonel Huncks, who had turned 
King’s evidence, alleged that a warrant for 
“nominating and appointing the execu- 
tioner ” had been prepared by Cromwell, to 
which Hacker affixed his signature. Hacker 
was pressed to give the name of the 
executioner, which must have appeared on 
the warrant, but he protested that he did 
not remember it, and in fact he seemed 
genuinely uncertain about the existence of 
the warrant, though he was eventually 
forced to admit that there might have been 
one. The sole authority at the trials for its 
existence was Huncks, whose story was de- 
signed to save his own skin. He stated that 
Cromwell had asked him to sign the warrant 
before Hacker was spoken to about it, and 
he had refused. Is there any other evidence 
that the warrant existed? Considering the 
steps which were taken to hide the identity 
of the executioner and his assistant, it seems 
improbable that he would be named on a 
document which might eventually prove his 
undoing. The warrant for the execution of 
the king, to which members of the Court 
that tried him affixed their hands and seals, 
would seem to have been quite sufficient for 
its purpose. 

S. R. 


LJ£UT.-COLONEL JOHN JOHNSON, 

C.B., author of A Journey from India 
to England through Persia—Georgia— 
Russia—Poland and Prussia in 1817 (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, 1818).—He is 
said to have been born in London in 1768, 
and was appointed an Ensign in the 
Engineers on the Bombay Establishment in 
1785. A statement of his military services 
is contained in The East India Military 
Calendar (London, 1823), Vol. I, pp. 220, 
221. It seems that his mother, Catherine 
Johnson, was a Miss Joy of Gloucester, and 
first married an Officer named Hay, who 
was killed in action at Quebec. She died 
7 May 1831 and is buried at Downe, Kent. 
John Johnson then lived at Downe House. 
Mrs. Hay had one daughter, Anna Maria, 
who merried a Major Hickes of the Bombay 
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Artillery. Can any reader furnish further 
information as to the antecedents of John 
Johnson? There is a vague family tradition 
that the name was earlier spelled “ John- 
ston.’ 

ARTHUR JUKES JOHNSON. 


[PIXON FAMILY, OF TASMANIA.— 
Can any reader give details concerning 
this family, believed to have owned an 
estate named Wentworth (near Hobart?), 
probably between 1825 and 1840? 
WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


HARLES GREEN, R.I. (1840-1898).—In 
whose possession is Green’s picture of 
Bartholomew Fair, which was reproduced in 
colour two or three years ago in one of the 
Christmas Annuals? Green is stated to have 
been chiefly a book illustrator and water- 
colour painter, but he painted a series of 
gallery pictures in oils of scenes from the 
works of Dickens. Where are they now? 
A. C. E. 


““ PESURRECTION PLANT.”—When the 

Royal Party on their tour in South 
Africa climbed up to the tomb of Rhodes 
in the Matoppo Hills of Southern Rhodesia, 
an account of their visit mentioned the 
Resurrection Plant as the chief vegetation 
on the spot. This description is applied to 
plants known as xerophytes, which are 
characteristic of a dry soil, fold their leaves 
into a compact form and unfold them when 
moistened. One of them is the so-called 
Rose of Jericho, Anastatica, another Sela- 
ginella Opidophylla, which is noted by the 
O.E.D. as “a Californian plant.” The Rose 
of Jericho does not appear to be widely dis- 
tributed. There are 350 species of Sela- 
ginella, so it seems likely that the African 
“ Resurrection Plant” is one of them. Will 
someone settle the query, on which my 
botany books give no apeenieg? 

NC. Gy) 


Joseen EDWARDS CARPENTER (cxci. 

193).—I learn that he published his first 
volume of verse, Random Rhymes, or Lays 
of London, in 1833, and his last, My Jubilee 
Volume, in 1883. In 1839 he published his 
Poor Law Rhymes. Besides many other 
volumes of verse he published, in 1868, A 
Handbook of Poetry, being a guide to the 
art of making English verse; to which is 
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added a new poetical anthology, and a 
dictionary of proper rhymes. 
When and where did he die? H. A. 
RITISH COLONY IN SPAIN.—Where 
can I find details, in registers or other- 
wise, of the members of the British Colony in 
Jeres, or Xeres, and perhaps at Cadiz, who 
were concerned with the wine trade and 
shipping there, at the end of the eighteenth 
century and beginning of the nineteenth, 
Particularly information is wanted of the 


Cassels family, who came from Edinburgh 
and Leith. L. SHADBOLT. 


AN DER PLANK FAMILY.—What is 

known of this family, particularly those 

living in London in the éarly part of the 
nineteenth century. L. SHADBOLT. 


SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD— 

The “O.E.D.” says that this was 
brought into literary use by Thackeray (two 
quotations, from Punch and The New- 
comes), but was known to have been current 
at an earlier date. 

A correspondent suggests that the skeleton 
was one kept by a doctor in a special cup- 
board. This would scarcely combine with 
the figurative use of the phrase to mean a 
secret source of shame to a family or indi- 
vidual. But is there any evidence that the 
phrase originated with doctors? a 


BOwW-CUPBOARDS.—Did archers keep 
their bows in cupboards specially made 
for them? W. E. F. 


"THE OCTOPUS.—Some years ago I knew 

an amusing story about a girl who was 

said to have swallowed an egg of an octopus. 

Alas! I have completely forgotten the story 

and want it to illustrate the popular fallacy 

that an octopus is most dangerous. Will 
some reader of N. & Q., retell the story? 
A. S. G. ACKERMANN. 


HE ALBERT HALL.—What is the seat- 
ing capacity of the Albert Hall? W. 
Kent’s Encyclopaedia of London gives 
12,000, Harmsworth Encyclopaedia gives 
10,000. A paragraph in the Daily Tele- 
graph of 31 May gradually brings the 
various sections up to a total of only 6,147! 
How have these large differences arisen? 
A. S. G. ACKERMANN. 
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(OUNTRY LANES. — Double right- 


angle turns are characteristic of some 
of the older country lanes. While many of 
the irregularities of old roads are due to the 
wandering of animals or the avoidance by 
travellers of obstructions, such as water or 
trees, many of these double right-angle 
bends have, I believe, arisen from following 
old estate boundaries or, in some cases, the 
strips when the village lands were cultivated 
on the open field system. 

Double right-angle bends occur quite fre- 
quently in parts of the Fen Country, if my 
recollection is correct, but here they may 
have come about through the requirements 
of drainage works. 

H. J. Bostock. 


GOURCES WANTED.— 
1. Il y a bien un droit du plus sage, 
mais non pas un droit du plus fort. 

Said to be one of Joubert’s Pensées, but I 
don’t find it in my edition. Is the reference 
(XV, Des lois 4) correct? 

2. Notre vie est un songe et la mort un 
réveil. 

Voltaire? If so, where? 

3. Jamais de la nature il ne faut s’ écarter. 

Boileau? If so, where? 

4, Rien ne me plait, hors ce qui peut 
déplaire du jugement du rude populaire. 

Moliére? If so, where? 

5. Je n’en veux point aux sots, j’en veux 
a la sottise. 

A reference is given to J. Du Lorens, 
Satire VII, v. 147, but that seems to be an 
error. 

6. Les grandes douleurs sont muettes. 

Attributed to Vauvenargues, but I’ve not 
been able to find it in my edition of his 
work. 

7. La 
opprime. 

Casimir Delavigne. Where? 

8. Travaillez vos succés autant que vos 
Ouvrages. 

9. Faites toujours grand cas de ce que I’on 


donne. 
Where? 


liberté gouverne et la licence 


Corneille. 
eo 


“The breeze will freshen when the day is 
done, 
One . . . from home and I am gone.” 
ye: & 
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WILLIAM MEAD JONES (cxci. 186).— 

“An old volume of The Sabbath 
Observer” is Vol. II, No. 1, p. 3, January to 
March, 1912. According to the ‘ Manual 
of the Seventh-Day Baptists’ (New York, 
1858) he was formerly a Seventh-Day Bap- 
tist missionary at Jerusalem. 

In the ‘ History of the Baptists’ by Rev. 
Thomas Armitage, D.D., p. 201 (New York, 
1893), is an interesting reference to Mill 
Yard. The author remarks that on the 
death of “Dr. Black” no Seventh-Day 
Baptist pastor could be found in Europe and 
there was a danger of the property becom- 
ing lost to the other Baptists. Armitage says 
that he had “the happiness to open nego- 
tiations whereby an American was sent over 
to fill the place.” ‘“ The church,” he writes, 
“is more prosperous to-day under the 
labours of Mr. Jones than it has been prob- 
ably for a century.” It is an interesting 
sidelight though it must be admitted that 
Jones’s work had largely died away in 1903 
when Richardson reorganized the church 
and that the sale of the old chapel in 1885 
was a breach with the past. 

F. H. A. M. 


DANIEL NOBLE (cxci. 97, 139, 161).—I 

should like to call attention to an 
important letter from Rev. E. A. Payne, of 
Oxford, in the Times Literary Supplement, 
31 May, 1947. Mr. Payne draws attention 
to the link between the Rev. Daniel Noble, 
M.A., and Tom Paine. 

F. H. A. M. 


QXFORD DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 

CHRISTIAN NAMES (cxc. 43, cxcii. 
57.—The odd statement about the martyr- 
dom of St. Valentine in the third century 
under the Emperor Claudius is an example 
of how misleading a ceremonially correct 
statement can be. We usually add the sur- 
name “ Gothicus” or the numeral “II” to 
distinguish the third century emperor. But 
in his own times he seems to have been 
called just Claudius, and was deified as 
Divus Claudius, despite the fact that that 
made two of them. Our later Claudius wore 
a beard. Nomenclature of the Roman 
emperors is by no means a completely 
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standardized matter. We find Julian the 
Apostate sometimes called “second” and 
sometimes “third” if an obscure rebel is 
counted who is sometimes called Julian II. 
But I never saw a reference to Julian I, who 
is Didius Julianus, the man who bought the 
empire in 193 A.D. 
OLyBRIUS. 


ARISTOCRAT ARRESTED FOR DEBT, 

1749 (cxcii. 455).—Lord Kilmarnock 
did not shelter any aristocrat wanted for 
debt in 1749. He was executed in 1747, and 
there was no Lord Kilmarnock again for 
nearly a century. His son Lord Boyd suc- 
ceeded a great aunt in the Earldom of Erroll 
in 1758; a generous man, he may have been 
the shelterer. 

IAIN MONCREIFFE. 


H GIBBS, PROFILIST (cxcii. 480).—He 
worked from Queen Street, Chelsea, 
and College Green, Bristol. He has painted 
on card, plaster and glass, and several of his 
portraits are at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 
CHARLES A. TOASE. 


BLUE PETER (cxcii. 435, 503).—The 

earliest record we have in the Royal 
Navy of the Blue Peter being actually used 
in the same capacity as it is to-day would 
seem to be in the Fleet Orders issued by 
Admiral Rodney in 1780-1 when he was in 
the West Indies. The order runs: “ For all 
officers to repair on board their respective 
ships—when the Commander-in-chief shall 
hoist a blue flag pierced with white at the 
maintopgallant masthead and fire a gun, all 
officers and other persons belonging to the 
squadron are to repair on board their respec- 
tive ships and no boat is to be suffered to go 
ashore afterwards on any account whatso- 
ever without my leave in writing.” (A 
pierced flag is one having a small square in 
its middle of some other colour.) 

It appeared before 1780 in one or two 
signal books but may not necessarily have 
been only used as Admiral Rodney used it 
in 1780-2. In 1790 it is given a numeral 
significance in Admirals Howe, Knowles 
and Kempenfelt’s joint Signal Manual, and 
at Trafalgar Nelson used it for his famous 
signal, 253 269 863 261 471 958 220 370 4 
21 19 and 24. In 1803 H.M. Schooner 
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Redbridge (6 guns) was captured by the 
French and the 1790 Signal Compendium 
fell into their hands. As a consequence the 
Admiralty altered this numeral from 0 to 2 
—as can be seen by the times it occurs in 
the foregoing hoists of flags on the Victory 
in 1805. In the same year H.M.S. Diadem 
taking the “Trade” (convoy of 156 mer- 
chantmen) to the W.I. under date of 
31.8.1805, recorded in her log, “ Hoisted 
Blue Peter for the Convey to weigh.” 


In 1800 Emma Lady Hamilton pens a 
poem to Nelson and in it appears: 

Silent grief and sad forebodings 
Lest I ne’er should see him more 

Fill my heart when gallant Nelson 
Hoists Blue Peter at the fore. 

GEORGE PERCIVAL-KAYE 
(Late Lieutenant R.N.). 


BLUE OR BROWN EYES (cxcii. 479).— 

At our local picture gallery there has 
been a loan collection of 142 self-portraits 
by living artists. I thought that I would 
test the statement that most artists have dark 
eyes as I went round the collection, and my 
observations seem in accordance with it. 
There is, however, a certain difficulty in 
deciding exactly what is light or dark in eye- 
colouring. I have a friend who invariably 
says that people whom I call fair are dark, 
and those whom I call dark are fair; this is 
partly contradictiousness, but not altogether. 
There are real differences of opinion. How- 
ever, on by own unassisted judgment there 
were only 26 of the portraits which had 
eyes that could be described as light, and of 
these only about three were blue, the rest 
being various shades of grey inclining to 
brown. There were about twenty pictures 
in which the colour of the eyes could not 
be ascertained, either because there was a 
shadow on the face, or because the artist 
was wearing glasses, or the figure was set 
with its back to the light. There were 25 
which I noted as brown; this is about equal 
to the number of light eyes, but while the 
light were of very varying shades, the brown 
were all pure brown. The rest, the largest 
number, were of various shades of dark-grey 
inclining to brown. Actually the best de 
scription of them is green, not the clear 
emerald of a cat’s eyes, but dark olive green 
with much brown in it. 

M. H. Dopps. 
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The Library 





THE SIGNBOARDS OF OLD LONDON 
SHOPS, by Sir Ambrose Heal, F-.S.A. 
Batsford. £3 3s. 


What Johnson said of Greek and of lace 
is true also of Batsford books; a man gets 
just as much of these things as he can. 
Happy will they be who can secure this 
splendid volume; but the number of the 
elect shall be few, for the edition is limited 
to a thousand copies. 


As for its distinguished author, nil tetigit 
quad non ornavit; he bears a name which 
has been these many years a potent charm 
to bring beauty to our houses, as now to our 
bookshelves. It is a name, too, with which 
readers of N. & Q. are happily familiar, and 
we are proud that some part of the curious 
lore with which this book is filled should 
have come from our pages. 


It was, for instance, in these pages that 
Dr. L. F. Powell elucidated the real author- 
ship of that History of Signboards (hitherto 
the only comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject) which bears the names of Larwood and 
Hotten. To this book Sir Ambrose modestly 
claims that the present work is no more 
than a supplement. 


It is a very splendid supplement, with its 
five beautiful reproductions of eighteenth- 
century prints of London streets and its four 
hundred collotypes of ancient shop-signs. 
Nearly all of these latter come from Sir 
Ambrose’s collection of trade cards and bill 
heads, the few exceptions being from the 
collection of Samuel Pepys. The combina- 
tion of these illustrations, all interesting and 
many of them daintily charming, with the 
scholarly letterpress which is the fruit of the 
author’s long and patient research, presents 
us with an invaluable cross-section of the 
life of eighteenth-century London. 


“You will laugh extremely at their signs,” 
wrote the young Horace Walpole of the 
Parisiens of 1734 “ some live at the Y grec, 
some at Venus’s toilette, some at the sucking 
cat.” It was a curiously un-Walpolian say- 
ing; the French had, and have yet, a pretty 
taste in these things, and surely the mature 
H. W. would have approved that toyshop in 
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the Rue de Fleurus whose sign is Aux 
délices de 'dge d’or. At any rate he lived, 
as this book shows, in a London which 
could boast such signs as the Hog and 
Porridge Pot, the Coffee Pot and Nimble 
Ninepence, the Original Grasshopper, the 
Mitre and Breeches. 


Mr. Walpole’s name, as one might expect, 
crops up more than once in Sir Ambrose’s 
pages. Here is the Golden Door in Suffolk 
St., the sign of that toyshop of Mrs. 
Chevenix’s where he bought, just two cen- 
turies ago, the villa that was his dearest toy; 
here also the Golden Lion in Ludgate, 
whence came the wallpapers that still adorn 
the walls of Strawberry Hill. 


From very many of these signs we may 
see, as Johnson saw at Cowdray, how our 
fathers lived. Would you know what 
manner of ink-bottle it was that Johnson 
himself carried at his girdle when he bustled 
to and fro at the sale of Thrale’s brewery? 
Here it is, upon the sign of Mr. Lyon, the 
stationer in Threadneedle St. Are you 
curious in the matter of penknives that were 
penknives indeed? Here is the sign of the 
Hand and Penknife in Fleet St.; Sir Ambrose 
had it from a bill for quill-pens made out to 
Edward Gibbon (surely an uncommonly 
good customer where quill-pens were con- 
cerned). 


Indeed, the magic carpet of this book so 
effectually carries the reader back two cen- 
turies that he presently finds himself making 
fantastic shopping-lists, spending vast 
quantities of insubstantial spade-guineas, 
drawing heavily upon “ ye Goldsmiths that 
keep Running Cashes.” He becomes wise 
in the intricacies of eighteenth-century 
shopping; he knows, for instance, that if he 
wishes, like Lord John Sackville, to “ insti- 
tute certain games called Cricketalia,” he 
must buy his bats of Christopher Thorn, 
turner, at the Beehive and Patten. He is 
not likely to lose his teeth; such things do 
not happen in the present land of day- 
dreams; but, should the impossible happen, 
he will away to the Golden Cup in Shandois 
St., where of the goldsmith Pezé Pilleau 
may be had such Artificial Teeth as are 
“no ways discernible from Natural Ones.” 


There are London thoroughfares whose 
cargo of serendipity seems to have listed, 
enriching one side of the street at the expense 
of the other; in this matter also Tottenham 
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Court Road is a continuation of Charing 
Cross Road. For some of us the balance 
will be a little redressed, now that we have 
learnt from Sir Ambrose the high ancestry 
and sound politics of Phineas MacLino. 
This latter and all the other fiercely 
feathered Highland Bodies who guard the 
doors of tobacconists are descended, it 
would seem, from David Wishart’s sign of 
the Highlander, Thistle and Crown, hung 
out to indicate to the initiated a rendezvous 
of Jacobites. For us, ever ready to draw our 
pens in defence of long dead causes, Phineas 
will rank henceforward not far below 
“Saint George, that swinged the dragon, 
and e’er since 
Sits on his horse back at mine hostess’ 
door.” 


THUS TO REVISIT, by James Agate. 

(Home and Van Thal.) 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Agate’s inspiration is the joie de vivre. 
His subjects are, very exactly, themes of 
Hazlitt, of Lamb, of Matthew Arnold, of 
Alice Meynell, of Max, of the other M.B. 
That is to say, he writes of a prize-fight, of 
the old actors, of the English and French 
theatre, of the old music-halls; and if these 
are your subjects, then this is a book for 
you. But we read Hazlitt, Lamb and the 
others for their own sakes, for the style 
which is the fine flower of their person- 
alities. Mr. Agate writes with zest, but he 
has no style. In the connoisseur’s sense of 
the word he could not write; he did not 
write for the ear—for the inner ear. And 
this is curious, for he knew all about style, 
and what he has to say about it is what will 
please those readers most for whom prose 
is almost as dear as verse. He quotes from 
a supposed spiritualistic communication 
from Wilde: “I have ventured in this play 
to place before the public ...a ‘hope 
that something awaits them after death that 
savours less of the graveyard and that un- 
utterably inartistic receptacle, the coffin, 
than of the upper air.”” Then Agate con- 
tinues “Yes, but don’t you realize that if 
Oscar had written that he would have 
shortened it? Oscar knew not only all 
about wit, but all about polishing.” So 
we know that Agate felt with Emerson: 
“In prose I know when a sentence drags; 
in poetry I know when a word drags.” It 
would be easy, but it would be unkind, and 
ungrateful, to show how in this book a sen- 
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tence drags, how a paragraph drags, how 
eight pages together drag. Rather will we 
assert Agate’s sure sense of style in other 
writers. He finds it in Jack Sheppard (in 
the Newgate Calendar) and in Little 
Arthur’s History of England. It does not 
surprise us that Bunyan was one of his 
bedside books. 


THE HISTORY OF COLCHESTER 
ROYAL GRAMMAR _ SCHOOL, by 
G. H. Martin. Reprinted, by permissi 
from The Colcestrian by the Borough 
Colchester Museums Committee. 1s 


Perhaps the Colchester Borough Coungil 
did more wisely than it knew when it de 
cided to publish this History, written origin. 
ally as a special number of the School 
magazine. For it has more than a — 
local interest, this very competent accoi 
of what is perhaps the oldest town school 
(as distinct from ecclesiastical foundations) 
in England; the student of English education 
will find it a valuable account of a typical 
grammar school, and even the casual reader 
will find it of interest. 

Amongst its pupils have been such great 
men as Sir George Airey and John Gilberd, 
and its list of head masters includes the 
names of Archbishop Harsnett and of 
Thomas Waterhouse (who, “having @ 
impulse upon his spirit that some rematk 
able judgement would befall that place” 
left Colchester in 1647 and so escaped the 
horrors of the siege in the following 
Others have been David Comarque, 
must have bequeathed his name to t 
Essex residence of Arnold Bennett, 

Dr. S. Parr, the last clergyman in E 
to enjoy a pipe in the vestry during the 
before the sermon. 

It is worthy of note that this admi 
history was written by a Sixth Form boy 
the School in the very year in which 
gained history scholarships at the 
greatest English universities, and that 
monographs on the history of Col 
have been published by members of @ 
same Sixth (which also for some fifteen 
years carried out valuable excavations ‘ 
the Roman and pre-Roman sites of tha 
ancient city). " 


Lay 


CORRIGENDUM 


P. 494, col. 1, last line: for LANCELOE 
read LANCELYN. 
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